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In the directions for treatment, free incisions of the meatus in furuncular 
inflammation, and early and frequently-repeated paracentesis in otitis media 
are strongly recommended. On the latter point the author goes beyond most 
authorities, and, it seems to us, rather underrates the difficulty of the opera¬ 
tion when he states that any one who “can pass a key into a night-latch can 
incise a drum-head.” We know a good many people who find no difficulty, with 
perhaps occasional exceptions, in passing a key into a night-latch, whom we 
would rather not trust to puncture our ear-drum. “ Paracentesis every day or 
every other day for a week or more” is very painful, if not rather heroic, treat¬ 
ment, and we have never met with a case in which it seemed to us to be 
necessary. 

The treatment of acute inflammation of the tympanum is summed up as fol¬ 
lows : “ Leeches, warm fomentations, paracentesis, Politzer’s inflator, ano¬ 
dynes.” The omission of any mention of the warm-water douche or frequent 
gentle syringing with warm water, so useful and safe, and so universally recom¬ 
mended, is probably accidental. 

When, in cases of otitis media, there is an extension of the inflammation to 
the skin and periosteum of the external meatus, shown by a tender swelling, 
the importance of making a free incision is urged. “ This early cutting will 
give great relief from pain, and perhaps prevent the formation of a carious 
fistula through the bony wall of the canal into a neighbouring mastoid cell.” 

The “ busy practitioner” will find in this pamphlet much valuable informa¬ 
tion pleasantly conveyed, and a useful guide in the treatment of a class of cases 
that he is sure to meet with not only once but often. G. C. H.' 


Art. XXXIX.— Resume of a Report on Position, Pneumatic Pressure, and 
3Iechanical Appliance in Uterine Displacement, read before the Georgia 
Medical Association of Savannah, April 23,1875. By Henry Fraser Camp¬ 
bell, A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 18. Atlanta, 1875. 

The writer proposes to make the patient replace her uterus at night before 
retiring, by causing the bowels to gravitate towards the diaphragm, and then 
aiding the suction thus produced, by admitting air into the vagina by means 
of a small glass tube furnished her for introduction when in the “ genu-pectoral 
position,” which he thus describes, viz.:— 

“Let the patient loosen all strings and fastenings of the dress and corsets, 
and place herself on the bed on her knees, bending the body forward, till the 
head and thorax are brought down to the same plane as that on which the 
knees are resting, viz., the surface of the bed. The face may be turned to one 
side, resting on the two hands, while the elbows are thrown out widely from 
the sides. The knees are to be separated from five to ten inches. The thighs 
must be perpendicular to the surface of the bed.” (p. 4.) 

“ All that is necessary for self-replacement is the introduction of the repos- 
itor for a moment or two.” (p. 6.) 

The “ Pneumatic Self-Repositor” is described, and shown by a wood-cut, as 
a glass tube of various forms, from two and a half to three inches long, slightly 
curved near the end, and bulbous, to admit of easy introduction. 

Nightly self-replacement is recommended not only in the ordinary uterine 
displacements, but to relieve pregnant women in their early stage, from the 
sense of weight, downward pressure, etc. etc., arising from uterine gravitation. 

He also recommends inflating the rectum, as with a colpeurynter, in certain 
cases of retroversion, to dislodge the fundus from the hollow of the sacrum, 
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and then completing the replacement by the admission of air into the vagina 
as before described. 

The paper is illustrated by several wood-cuts showing the position of the 
woman, and the internal changes produced by the action of gravitation and 
suction. R. P. H. 


Art. XL. — The Physiological Reasons Why. By Alexander Hutchins, 
A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 50. Brooklyn, New York, 1875. 

This closely but elegantly printed pamphlet is a reprint, from the Brooklyn 
Journal of Education, of an essay to which a prize offered by the New York 
State Medical Society was awarded. Its subject, not very obvious from its 
principal title, is school hygiene with reference to the Physiological Relations 
of Age and Sex to Mental and Physical Education. It is a somewhat peculiar 
production. One moment we come to some long and difficult passage where 
we seem to get shadowy glimpses of ideas through the fog of words, and are 
harassed by unpleasant doubts whether we are stupid or our author unusually 
profound. Then on the same page the chances are that we encounter crisp 
sentences that carry home their meaning with a crack like a rifle, and with an 
aim as true. 

The essay is divided into three parts. The first treats of “ The Problem,” 
which seems to be the development or education of the growing mind and body. 
This can be properly solved only by much greater intelligence and thoughtful¬ 
ness in parents. The latter are really responsible for the excesses and bad 
methods of the schooling. To be rid of the children many hours and to have 
them taught from many books are too generally their only care. Physical 
growth and health are not thought of. The State cannot afford to instruct the 
minds of its children at the expense of their bodies. Uniform and rounded 
development, not partial and one-sided culture, makes profitable citizens. 
But as “ laws follow, and do not anticipate public opinion,” the State cannot as 
yet prescribe rules for protecting and securing physical development. 

The true end, even of mental training, is mistaken by parents. Discipline, 
the power to use the mind, should be the aim; but parents wish their children 
crammed with facts. 

Part second deals with The Material,” opening with a somewhat abstruse 
exhibition of the character of sexual difference, which is fully recognized and 
appreciated. The exposition of likeness and unlikeness is extremely forcible 
and closely reasoned. Unlike Dr. Clarke’s argument, however, it is addressed 
rather to the philosopher and the scientist, than to the popular understanding. 
That there is agreement in the conclusions of the two writers may be seen by 
the following sentence of Dr. Hutchins: ‘‘Woman, therefore, is a law unto 
herself, and the conditions of her best physical and psychical development are 
imposed by the laws of her organization.” 

The latter portion of this division of the essay notes the fact that the “ mate¬ 
rial,” both male and female, is, during the school years, undergoing the natural 
growth or development from childhood towards adult age. This condition limits 
and prescribes the amount and kind of education which can be safely attempted. 

Part third treats of “ The Process.” The duty of the physiologist and the 
student of social science is to point out the mistakes of modern educational 
methods and urge upon parents and teachers their correction. All influences 
of school work, objective or subjective, which interfere with a healthful, co-ordi¬ 
nated growth of body and mind, are to be exposed and removed. The author 



